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AESTRACT 

This pamphlet deals with the problem of 
discrimination in education and the implications for change that 
accompany this problem. The pamphlet documents court decisions that 
have established legal guidelines for desegregation and cites 
research that supports the basic premise that separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal* The role of the community power 
structure in the desegregation process is discussed. An overview of 
the characteristics of culturally deprived children and a resume of 
the typical social-psychological environment of many Negro children 
are included. Extending this picture is information about a specific 
school population drawn from a previous study of a predominantly 
Negro elementary school* The conclusion presents some guidelines for 
action to implement changes in schools on a broad and systematic 
basis- (MF) 
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A FORWARD 

Perhaps the greatest need of and for a philosophy of 
education at the present time is the urgent need that exists 
for making clear in idea and effective in practice that its 
end is social, and that the criterion to be applied in esti- 
mating the value of the practices that exist in schools is 
also social. It is true that the aim of education is develop- 
ment of individuals to the utmost of their potentialities. But 
this statement in isolation leaves unanswered the question 
as to what is the measure of the development. A society of 
free individuals in which all, through their own work, con- 
tribute to the liberation and enrichment of the lives of 
others, is the only environment in which any individual can 
really grow normally to his full stature. 



—John Dewey 



INTRODUCTION 



We are involved today in one of the most important 
debates of our times and upon its outcome hinges our 
strength as a nation and our position of leadership in a free 
world. Although it may seem inconceivable, to some, the 
central issue of this debate is simply should the people of a 
democratic country need to decide whether its rights and 
opportunities should be equally available to all of its mem- 
bers. Each of our institutions is undergoing critical scrutiny 
and education in particular has been called to task in its 
central role as one of the major agents of our culture. 

Our national stake in this debate is multi-faceted. Perhaps 
the facets are all too obvious, nonetheless they seem to 
bear reviewing. 

In contemporary America certain status distinctions are 
associated with minority positions and these distinctions 
are mirrored in our schools. Those schools which enroll a 
predominantly Negro population are perceived as being 
lower in status than those serving the white community and 
are frequently less adequate in meeting their responsibil- 
ities. 

Many scholars of history and society have stated the 
thesis that the survival of cultures through the ages has 
depended primarily upon their success in transmitting their 
skills, concepts and values to youth. This is no less true of 
our way of life than it has been of the civilizations that 
thrived and declined before us. As our educational system 
is effective in communicating the knowledge and ideas rele- 
vant to living in a democratic world, to that degree will we 
ensure our own survival. It is to this problem and its impli- 
cations for educational change that this paper is addressed. 
Those whose knowledge and experience lie in the field of 
education and behavioral sciences have a unique contribution 
to make as citizens and professionals. Since the author has 
been serving as a member of a board of education of an 
urban area deeply involved in efforts to eliminate racial 
imbalance in its schools, the problem is of immediate 
personal interest. However the issue requires the partici- 
pation of every responsible citizen because of its cruciality 
to the future of the country. 

To exclude substantial numbers of young people from the 
benefit of an education which enables them to render their 
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maximum contribution to this effort is to diminish our own 
strength. The damage is not static; it is progressive and 
breeds upon itself. The cycle of inadequate educational 
experience, limited economic opportunity, poverty, ignor- 
ance, slum neighborhoods, a cultural background which 
differs from the norm, an educational system which fails to 
provide adequate educational opportunity is a vicious chain 
not easily broken. 

The magnitude of the problem is demonstrated in the 
estimate that in 1960, one out of every three children in the 
fourteen largest cities of the United States was culturally 
deprived. By 1970, there may be one deprived child for 
every two enrolled in the schools of these cities. ^ it has 
been calculated further that “no matter how social class 
may be defined - whether in terms of wealth, education, 
style of life, occupation or aspiration - approximately 70 to 
80 per cent of the Negro population in larger northern cities 
are lower class.’’^ To be sure, this has major significance 
for their way of life and special educational requirements. 

Allied with the need of a society to transmit its culture to 
youth is the concomitant need in a democracy to deal with 
the influences which seek to weaken democracy itself. Bigo- 
try , prejudice, anti-intellectualism and above all the inability 
to think critically make us easy prey to such forces. Though 
the educated are not immune, those lacking in education 
may well contribute disproportionately, and potential aliena- 
tion is abetted by denial of equality of opportunity. 

Our failure to educate the members of our minority groups 
properly and the ensuing waste of human resources has 
been viewed also as a serious economic liability. It is start- 
ling that during the school months of 1962 from 600,000 to 
800,000 young people between 16 and 21 - as many as the 
population of cities such as San Francisco, St. Louis or 
Boston - were out of school and unemployed. This repre- 
sents about one in six of all the unemployed who are out of 
school, though this age group makes up only about one in 
fourteen of the nation’s labor force. Unemployment among 
teenage Negro youth is double that of white boys and girls. 
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1 The terms culturally deprived, culturally disadvantaged, underprivileged, and 
others with similar reference, are used interchangeably throughout the paper. 

3 Frank Riessman, The Culturally Deprived Child (New York: Harper & Row, 
1962), p. 1. " 

3 Daniel C. Thompson, “Our Wasted Potential/* Integrating the Urban School, 
ed. by Gordon J. Klopf and Israel A. Laster (New York: Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1963), p. 4. 
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School dropouts suffer most from unemployment and have 
greater difficulty finding work,l 

Perhaps the most compelling argument for our need to 
concern ourselves with the issue is in terms of its impact 
upon the culturally deprived individual himself. For Negro 
youth, discrimination and educational disadvantage are often 
synonymous, and both have a degrading and debilitating 
effect upon him. A large body of research may be cited to 
document this observation. 

Finally, there is a source of concern which, should we be 
honest with ourselves, preempts all the others. John Donne, 
the English poet expressed it beautifully when he said, 

• • * No man is an I land, intire of it selfe; 

every man is a peeceofthe Continent, a part of the maine; 

. , . any mans death diminishes me , because I am involved 
in Mankinde, . . . 

^altenge Jobless Youth, A Report of the President's Committee on 
Employment (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, April 



CHAPTER 1 



THE FERMENT 



To separate them from others of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their race generates a 
feeling of inferiority as to their status in the community 
that may affect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone. 1 

As Americans, we regard ourselves in somewhat awesome 
terms. We are the keepers of a formidable legacy of val- 
ues: of justice, reason, truth, of the brotherhood of man, 
peace, the good life, of mutual respect, human dignity, 
neighborliness. 

A Swedish observer of our culture, Myrdal, commented 
that “America, compared to every other country in Western 
Civilization, large or small, has the most explicitly ex- 
pressed system of general values in reference to human 
relationships.” Moreover, he notes, “this body of ideals 
is more widely understood and appreciated than similar 
ideals are anywhere else.” 2 

It is precisely because of our commitment to these be- 
liefs, and our growing consciousness of our image in the 
eyes of the world that we are engaged today in a re-exami- 
nation of how well our institutions and practices are serving 
our democratic philosophy. 

Our Value Conflict 

As we appraise the current social scene we cannot deny 
that our doctrines are challenged by the circumstances of 
every day life for substantial numbers of individuals who 
comprise our social minorities, particularly the Negro 
American. Everywhere there is the ferment of his dissatis- 
faction, of deepening empathy with him, but all too often of 
antipathy to him, and to his purposes. 

We are confronted with a dilemma in valuation. On the one 
hand we uphold the worth, the dignity and the right of every 
individual to equal opportunity; at the same time we accept 

1 Brown v. Board of Education . 347 U.S. 483 (1954), p. 404. 

2 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944) 
Vol. 1, p. 3. — — — 



as a truism that individuals differ. Indeed, we take pride in 
these differences and in our 4 ‘melting pot” heritage. We 
talk glibly of fostering individuality and denounce the ves- 
tiges of rigid conformity in our social institutions. But our 
pronouncements are empty fox’ some, for we have not valued 
these two great ideals equally for all. 

In essence, the democracy of equal opportunity, of worth 
and dignity for every individual has been defined within 
circumscribed limits in relation to the concept of individual 
differences. We have shown in our behavior, our folkways, 
our mores and even our laws, that the rights and privileges 
of a democracy are reserved to those who differ only within 
certain unwritten bounds. 

There is, however, a climate of change. In many spheres 
we are recognizing inconsistencies, and beginning to revise 
institutions unsuited to their task. Though a broad gap exists 
between ideals and practice, traditional values are being 
re-emphasized in our public documents. A widely circulated 
digest of the citizens* handbook of great issues, “Goals for 
Americans exemplifies this trend: 

The last “stubborn barriers” to equal justice and op- 
portunity for all Americans are religious prejudice, 
handicaps to women, and — above all — racial discrimi- 
nation. These “must be recognized as morally wrong, 
economically wasteful, and in many respects dangerous.” 
“Respect for the individual means respect for every 

individual Every man must have equal rights before 

the law, and an equal opportunity to vote and hold office, 
to be educated, to get a job and to be promoted when 
qualified, to buy a home, to participate fully in commun- 
ity affairs.* ’ 

The Negro today, in a well organized social revolt, is 
fighting on all of these fronts. Indeed, it has been said, he 
is fighting for his right to be a Negro and in so doing, for 
“his right to be .” 2 He is demanding, with a sense of im- 
mediacy, that the rights of citizenship, the opportunity to 
“participate fully in community affairs,** not to be denied 

him on the basis of racial difference. 

* Pamphlet digest of Goals for Americans , Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on National Goals, November 1960 , (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice Hall, 1960 ). 

2joseph Monserrat, “Social Integration: A Puerto Rican View,” Integrating 
the Urban School, ed. by Gordon J. Klopf and Israel A. Laster (New York: 
Bureau of Publications Teachers College, Columbia University, 1963 ), p. 48 . 
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In an increasingly complex society which depends upon 
achievement at many levels, which requires some salable 
commodity from each of us if we are to exist, where un- 
skilled workers are in decreasing demand, and where the 
tasks of ordinary citizenry are beyond the comprehension 
of the uneducated, education itself is the sine qua non not 
only of being, but also of becoming. 

In recognition of this principle the Negro revolt has 
focused upon the inequalities of segregated education and is 
unwilling to accept delay. In addition, it has renounced the 
argument that since residential patterns are responsible for 
segregation in the schools in northern communities, this 
problem should be attacked first. 

The Dodson report pointed out, “It is basically through 
the mechanism of the public school that members of a group 
occupying an inferior position in our society can achieve 
equal opportunities. Help in breaking down economic, social 
and cultural barriers should begin with the public schools. ,, l 

The Legal Impetus for Change 

On May 17, 1954, the United States Supreme Court reject- 
ed the doctrine of Plessy v. Ferguson that “separation did 
not necessarily mean inferiority.” 2 A decision was render- 
ed which represents a landmark in the struggle of the Negro 
people for equality; a high point in the efforts of Americans 
to move towards eliminating racial discrimination, and a 
significant change in our “double standard” of values in the 
light of scientific evidence. Principles long accepted by 
psychologists and sociologists were recognized in our 
highest court. In a coalition of law and science, it was made 
clear that in the field of public education, the doctrine of 
“separate but equal” was clearly unequal: 

Segregation of white and colored children in public 
schools has a detrimental effect upon the colored children. 
The impact is greater when it has the sanction of the law; 
for the policy of separating the races is usually inter- 
preted as denoting the inferiority of the Negro group. A 
sense of inferiority affects the motivation of the child 
to learn * 

^‘The New Rochelle Decision,” Journal of Educational Socioloev. xxxvt 
(February 1963), 265. — ’ 

2 Plessy y. Ferguson 163 U.S. 537 (1896), 
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